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much deteriorated. It had been too long in the
world, too long in contact with money and com-
merce. Puritan piety had become mere respecta-
bility. Puritan valour mere efficiency. They still
had what Arnold called cc a genius for conduct; "
their concepts of duty were in many respects deep
and sincere, but had unfortunately been extended,
as sometimes happens in a zealous race, to include
some of their vices. One of the principal duties of
a nineteenth-century Puritan, for example, was
that of making money. A great fortune was a
glorious monument to the Lord. By 1832 these
glories abounded in rank profusion. The country-
side was covered with great brick factories and the
sky was filled with chimneys and with smoke.
Men rejoiced in their duty and beheld a vision of
innumerable factories and smokestacks. They
conceived the digits of their bank balances multi-
plied into infinity. What is perhaps even more
remarkable, many of them did not forget heaven,
nor even hell. But most of these latter-day Puritans
contemplated eternity in the spare moments of an
engrossing business career. God was becoming
suspiciously like a golden image. He moved only
to nod approval to the clink of shining coins. The
more cynical members of the middle class gave
themselves up to building gingerbread castles and
truckling for titles and social prestige. The more
" serious" made money anxiously and piously.
They accumulated wealth, and consoled themselves
by not spending it. The strictness of their manners
and the sterness of their propriety reconciled them
to the vanity of their lives. Thus, measured by a
severe standard, did the majority appear. It must